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VI. — On the Classification of Conditional Sentences in Grreek 

Syntax. 

By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 

ELTOT PROFESSOR OP GREEK LITERATURE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

More than thirteen years ago I called attention to some 
serious difficulties which seemed to me to beset the common 
theories of conditional sentences in Greek syntax, difficulties 
which extended in a less degree to Latin and even to English 
syntax. As the remedy then proposed was a radical one, 
involving the abandonment of many generally accepted doc- 
trines, as well as a reconstruction of the classification in its 
most important parts, it cannot be amiss to review the whole 
question in the light of later experience, that we may deter- 
mine, if possible, what system of classification best represents 
the present state of grammatical science. It is to be hoped 
that very few scholars, if any, still hold to the antiquated 
notion that grammar is not a progressive science, and that all 
its important principles have been handed down to us from 
some infallible authority in past generations. Such a doctrine 
would bring upon classical studies most deservedly the re- 
proach which some popular writers ignorantly cast upon them, 
that of remaining stationary and refusing to recognize new 
truth and to be governed by scientific principles in a scientific 
age. Until the generation has passed away which can remem- 
ber Porson's controversy with Hermann about the common 
rules of iambic verse, surely no one can be charged with 
impertinence for suggesting doubts as to the correctness of 
any generally accepted principle in Greek or Latin grammar. 

The question which goes to the root of the whole discussion 
of conditional sentences is one which every schoolboy is taught 
to answer at a very early stage in his classical studies, — What 
is the essential force of the Greek subjunctive in protasis as 
opposed to the simple indicative, e. g. of ihv wpaaar) tovto as 
opposed to d Trpdo-o-ti tovto ? The various answers to this 
elementary question exhibit in the strongest light the vague- 
ness and looseness of. much of the common reasoning on the 
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whole subject. Most grammarians agree in assigning to the 
subjunctive the idea of "possibility" with various modifica- 
tions. The definitions " possibility with prospect of decision," 
- — "objective possibility,"— " what is possible now or in the 
future," — " bedingte Mb'glichkcit, " — " eine Tendenz zur 
Wirklichkeit," etc., are familiar to all scholars, and most of 
us have probably learnt and repeated one or more of them in 
the belief that they really contained the essence of the sub- 
junctive in protasis. But what mind accustomed to the 
exactness of modern scientific definitions can rest satisfied 
with any such vague formula, when it professes to include 
two such dissimilar expressions as iav 'iXdy, tovto izoiriato, and fjv 
eyyiiQ 'iXOrj OavaroQ, ovfjele fiovXeTat dvr](TKEiv ? A pupil who has 

brought his mind to accept such definitions, in a science which 
professes above all things to teach exactness of thought and 
expression, cannot be very strongly impressed with the boasted 
accuracy of Greek in expressing nice distinctions. It surely 
cannot require much reflection to see that, whether "possi- 
bility" or "tendency to reality" is, or is not, an essential 
part of these two expressions, there is a great deal involved 
in both of them which no one of the common definitions 
attempts to touch. All omission of the important matter of 
time, or the introduction of it by "now or hereafter," is, to 
say the least, a marked defect. An enquiring mind might 
perhaps notice that iav tovto ■Kodaa^ sometimes means if he shall 
do this, and sometimes if he ever does this; but that in the 
former case it is essentially equivalent to el tovto wpafct (at 
least iii respect to time), and would be regularly expressed in 
Latin by si hoc faciet ; whereas in the latter it has no resem- 
blance in meaning to d tovto irpafa or si hoc faciet, but would 
be commonly expressed in Latin by si hoc facit, occasionally 
even in Greek taking the form d tovto npatraa. 

The idea of "possibility" or something of the kind being 
attached to the subjunctive, it was naturally supposed that the 
simple indicative * in protasis must have a corresponding idea 
at its foundation, and that of "certainty" or "reality" has 

*The expression "simple indicative" is meant to include all indicatives in 
protasis except the past tenses implying non-fulfillment of the condition. 

8 
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generally been assigned to it. Some of the best grammarians 
(as Kriiger) have avoided this rock, and have seen that no 
such idea is implied when we use the indicative in protasis, 
which can express the condition if all men are liars as well as 
the condition if truth is eternal. But this gain is more than 
balanced by the increased vagueness in the idea of "possi- 
bility," which now stands attached to the subjunctive with no 
corresponding " idea" in the indicative to contrast it with. If 
every condition that is "objectively possible," or "possible 
now or in the future," or " possible with a prospect of decis- 
ion," or " uncertain with a prospect of decision," requires the 
subjunctive, — and what else is to be inferred from the rules ? — 
in what cases is a pupil to be taught to use the indicative ? 
How is he to know that he must use the indicative, and not 
the subjunctive, to express, for example, if the enemy already 
knows our plans (which time will show'), he is well prepared? 
To take an actual case — one which time has somewhat 
illustrated — in a review of Farrar's Greek Syntax, in the 
North American Review in 1868, 1 said that the condition if 
Livingstone is now living (or, if that is preferred, be now living^ 
could be expressed in Greek or Latin only by the present 
indicative ; and yet this was then a most striking example of 
" possibility (or " uncertainty ") with prospect of decision." 
Now was there any view of the possibility or impossibility, 
certainty or uncertainty of Livingstone's safety at that time, 
which would have justified any one in using the subjunctive 
to express this condition ? Would the indicative be any more 
correct, or the subjunctive any less a blunder, now (July, 
1873) than when almost every one despaired of the great 
traveller's safety? And yet what schoolboy, if he had fol- 
lowed the common rules in his grammar, would have used 
anything but the subjunctive ? If now any grammarian has 
subtlety enough to explain away this difficulty (which is fairly 
stated as it once actually occurred in my own experience), it 
must be done by refining " possibility " to an abstraction which 
will be entirely beyond the reach of schoolboys, and utterly 
ridiculous as an explanation of one of the most common forms 
of Greek syntax. 
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Probably no grammarian would now maintain the absurdity 
that the indicative in protasis expresses either certainty in fact 
or what is believed by the speaker to be certain. Here, however, 
has always been a fine field for grammatical logic. Few 
have the courage to take the bull by the horns as Jelf does, 
when he tells us (Grammar, § 853) that a speaker or writer 
sometimes suppresses his real opinion for politeness (!) or for 
argument's sake, adding that it will generally be found that 
the protasis and apodosis taken together express his true opin- 
ion, — apparently forgetting that when " the protasis and 
apodosis taken together," i. e. the whole statement, does not 
express the speaker's real opinion, either in Greek or in 
English, it is a case of lying, not of false syntax ! Most 
grammarians are eager to disclaim any connection between 
the "certainty" here intended and matter of fact or even of 
opinion ; and they thus reduce the "certainty" to a harmless 
abstraction, which is utterly valueless as a definition. Thus 
Zumpt (Latin Gram. § 517, note) explains, with regard to the 
Latin indicative in protasis, that what is assumed as certain 
with respect to the inference (in Bezug auf die Folgerung~) 
need not be certain either in fact or in the speaker's belief. 
In all this I can see nothing more than is necessarily involved 
in the very idea of a " supposition : " we suppose or assume 
something as happening, or some state of things as existing, 
in the past, the present, or the future ; and we then state a 
result or conclusion which followed, follows, will follow, or 
would follow from the realization of the supposition or as- 
sumption. If this is all that is meant, it is hard to see why 
even suppositions implying non-fulfillment of the condition 
need be excluded from those which " assume something as 
certain (or "real") with respect to the inference:" when we 
say if Philip had died, we should have remained free, we 
suppose or assume something to have happened (although we 
imply that it did not happen) with a view to a result or 
conclusion which we are about to state. What is there in the 
least more absurd in this than in applying Zumpt's principle 

to t( iyii) <bai%pov ayvoto, Kal kfiavrov ewikeXtiafiar aXXa yap ovSerepd 

icrn tovtuiv (Plat. Phaedr. 228 a) ? Zumpt would include 
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examples like sinaturamsequemurdueem,nunquam aberrabimus, 
under the same principle of " certainty " with si vales, bene est ; 
but a Greek writer would naturally express the former protasis 
by the subjunctive, the latter by the present indicative. 

The idea of "certainty" then must be deprived of its most 
characteristic attributes before it can apply to every present 
indicative in protasis ; the same process is necessary before the 
idea of " possibility" can apply to every subjunctive in protasis. 
It is perhaps true, in one sense, that when we " suppose " a 
future event we assume its possibility ; for how otherwise can 
we consistently suppose it to take place ? For example, if we 
translate into Greek if the sky falls, we shall catch larks, we 
must use iav and the subjunctive ; and it might edify some 
teachers to hear a docile pupil explain such a subjunctive as 
used to express " possibility with a prospect of decision." So 
far at least must the meaning of "possible" be extended : it 
thus becomes equivalent to " supposable." 

What then is the distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative in protasis ? I have not criticised the common 
distinction with a view to proposing another of a similar 
nature, but to justify myself in maintaining the position which 
I assumed with great hesitation thirteen years ago, that no 
distinction of this character was ever present to the mind of 
a Greek. I have nothing now to change in the statement 
which I made in 1864,* although I am aware that it has been 
looked upon by many whose names I most highly respect as 
containing "dangerous heresies." "In one point all these 
authorities agree, — in looking for some principle on which the 
use of the subjunctive depends, to be found either in the nature 
of the act supposed or in the manner in which the speaker 
conceives it. This, it seems to me, is the rock on which they 
have all split. After the most careful study that I have been 
able to give to the subject, and especially after a comparison 
of several thousand classic examples, I am convinced that no 
such principle can be found. Every example that I have met 
with has only confirmed the opinion, which 1 can now express 

* See Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for Dec. 6, 
1864 : vol. yi., p. 367. 
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with the greatest confidence, that there is no inherent dis- 
tinction between the present indicative and the present 
subjunctive in protasis (between «i (ZovXtrat and i'av /3ouX»;rai) 
except that of time." 

So far as the indicative is concerned, the inherent distinction 
of time is perfectly obvious ; and if we had no other mood to 
consider, it would be plain that in both Greek and Latin we 
can express a supposition in any time by simply using the 
proper tense of the indicative. Thus we can express by the 
indicative if he is doing, — if he did, — if he has done, — if he 
had done, — if he shall do, — if he shall have done, — with no 
implied assumption of truth, certainty, uncertainty, possibility, 
or probability, and with no other distinctions than those which 
belong to the same tenses in any other kind of sentence. The 
trouble begins when we attempt to define the use of the Greek 
subjunctive. Here the whole difficulty — indeed, the whole 
supposed necessity for any definition at all except that of 
time — seems to me to arise from confounding two distinct 
uses of the subjunctive in protasis. In one of these the 
subjunctive always refers to future time, and hardly differs 
from the future indicative ; in the other it expresses a shade 
of meaning which (so far as I know) no other language has 
ever undertaken to distinguish in its ordinary usage from that 
of the present indicative. Each of these has a use of the 
optative corresponding to it; and these optatives have gen- 
erally been carefully distinguished by grammarians. No one 
now thinks of bringing under the same head (at least for 
practical use) such instances as e'i nvag dopvflovfievovg aurdoiro, 
KaTaofievviivai ti)p Tapa\rjv kirtiparo (XEN. Cyr. V. 3, 55) and ei 
nvaQ a'io-doiTo, wuppTo av, etc., the difference in time here making 
that in construction too obvious to be mistaken. And yet 
there is just as important a difference between lav nvag 
ai<rdt)Tai, ireiparai, if he ever sees any, he (always~) tries, etc., and 
Lav nvag aio-fljjrcu, irtipaaeTai, if he shall see any, he will try, etc. ; 
although here the slighter distinction in time has caused that 
in the construction to be overlooked. The neglect of this 
distinction, and the consequent attempt to unite both uses of 
the subjunctive under one " idea," have caused the whole 
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difficulty. Where the cases to be accounted for were so 
dissimilar, the theory had to be loose and accommodating. 
If the Greek used its subjunctive in conditions of the latter 
class alone, it seems impossible that any one could overlook 
the simple truth, that ri -Rpao-o-ei tovto means if he is doing this 
(now), and ehv Trpaao-ri tovto means if he shall do this, the latter 
not differing, except in vividness of expression, from d irpdfct 

tovto. In the Other class (as lav Tivag di(iQr)Tai, iretpaTai) the 

subjunctive clearly does not refer to the future, as is obvious 
if we try to substitute el altrdfoerat in the protasis ; neither 
does it refer to the present exactly, for there is a great differ- 
ence between if he is now perceiving and if he ever perceives. 
This is a distinction which perhaps no language but the 
Greek ever expressed systematically by its construction, other 
languages generally contenting themselves by using the present 
indicative where the Greek uses this subjunctive, as they use 
the past tenses of the indicative for the corresponding opta- 
tive. Such conditions, as they do not refer to a definite act 
or even to a definite series of acts, but indefinitely to any one 
of a series or class of acts, may be called " general conditions," 
if here having the force of if ever or whenever. 

I cannot claim to have first called attention to the existence 
of these general conditions. As I have said, those referring 
to the past have been generally recognized ; and at least one 
writer (Baumlein) states that the Greek subjunctive in protasis 
is sometimes general in its nature. As I have been misunder- 
stood on this point, I cannot state too distinctly here, that the 
chief peculiarity of the classification here proposed consists in 
showing (first) the close relation between the optative and 
the subjunctive in general conditions, and (secondly) the im- 
portant result of this connection, viz. that, as the past general 
conditions expressed by the optative are a "variation" (so 
to speak) of the ordinary past conditions expressed by the 
indicative, so the quasi-present general conditions expressed 
by the subjunctive are a variation of the ordinary present 
conditions, which other languages (and sometimes even the 
Greek) express by the present indicative. On the other hand, 
Baumlein leaves the subjunctive in general conditions, as well 
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as in other kinds of protasis, to be explained on his single 
principle as denoting a "Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit ; " and he 
seems to have no suspicion that the two subjunctives stand in 
different relations to the present indicative. His remark 
therefore shows a sense of the weakness of his general theory, 
but does not help us to an understanding of the relation of 
the subjunctive to the indicative. A still more remarkable 
case of hesitation in stating a general definition of the force 
of the subjunctive is found in the new edition of Kiihner's 
larger Grammar (§ 394), where he says that the subjunctive 
properly refers to future time, although sometimes in depend- 
ent clauses it seems to refer to present time, really, however, 
expressing only what is "assumed as present." It is almost 
needless to say, that the examples of this singular exception 
are found in the general conditional sentences above-mentioned. 
We must confess that, with all its looseness, Kiihner's remark 
comes nearer a true definition of the subjunctive than any 
which omit the element of time altogether. 

The distinction of general and particular suppositions is not 
confined to the two cases which have been discussed. It 
extends to all conditions in present, past, and future time ; but 
as it effects the construction only in the cases in question, the 
others may be neglected in a classification which belongs to 
syntax alone. We need therefore set apart as a special class 
only the present and past general conditions above described, 
which the Greek so peculiarly expresses by the subjunctive 
and optative instead of merging them (as other languages 
generally do) with other present and past conditions which 
take the simple indicative. It will be borne in mind then that 
all the classes of "ordinary conditions" in the classification 
which follows, except the first, contain both particular and 
general suppositions, and even in the first the distinction is 
sometimes (though rarely) neglected.* It seems to me that, 

* I must here acknowledge and correct a former error. In the first edition of 
"Greek Moods and Tenses" (1860), the distinction of particular and general 
suppositions was (in the classification) carried into future conditions, although no 
distinction in construction is there made; subsequently (1865) this arrangement 
was given up as cumbrous, and it was stated in a note that general future condi- 
tions were included Hnder the rules for particular future conditions. I am under 
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when attention has once been called to the true position of 
the subjunctive in present general conditions, it will need no 
further argument to show that its essential character in all 
other cases of protasis is its designation of future time ; so 
that kav tovto yivrirai here must mean if this shall happen, and 
the subject may be the sky falling, or to-morrow's sun rising, 
or any other supposable event, whether possible or impossible. 
Any further definition would here seem superfluous. 

The statement that ecu' tovto yivrirai, apart from present 
general conditions, always means if this shall happen, may 
strike some with surprise, especially such as have been in the 
habit of drilling pupils in certain well-known "pattern" 
sentences, ingeniously written by modern grammarians to 
illustrate rules which (like the examples) are purely of their 
own invention. Thus iav n i'x<<>, dw<rw cannot possibly mean 
(as it seems expected to) if I (now) have anything (which 
will hereafter be proved), I shall give it; it is Greek only in 
the sense -if I shall (hereafter) have anything, I shall give it. 
So ihv tovto Xiyyg, af.iapTaveie can mean only if you ever say this 
(i. e. so often as you say this) you err ; which is not at all 
what boys are expected to understand by it when they see it 
tortured into bad Latin, si hoc dicas, erras, and into unintel- 
ligible English, if you say this, you err, all the time innocently 
imagining it was written by some Greek and will teach them 
to imitate Demosthenes and Plato ! If the discussion is 
confined to the writings of classic authors, no examples of 
lav with the subjunctive will be found which do not belong 
clearly to one or the other of the two classes above explained ; 
and every scholar should enter an earnest protest against the 
common practice of instructing pupils by means of sentences 
which have been made to suit modern theories, and which 

great obligations to Dr. B. L. Gildersleeve, Professor in the University of Virginia, 
for valuable criticisms on this arrangement ; from these, and from a note in the 
latest edition of his Latin Grammar (under Conditional Sentences), it is evident 
that there is no logical propriety in excluding the distinction in question even 
from the class (I. a, 2) of present and past conditions implying non-fulfillment. 
It has therefore seemed better to make a special class (II.) of present and past 
general conditions, to be treated as a variation of class (I. a, 1), and then to treat 
all other conditions (both particular and general) under the head of " Four Forms 
of Ordinary Conditional Sentences." 
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conceal from view or violate the real principles involved in 
classic constructions. I do not quote classic examples here 
in support of my own theory, partly because I have done this 
elsewhere, and partly because I wish to ask any one who needs 
such confirmation to simply turn to any piece of classic Greek 
which contains conditional sentences and test the question by 
examples of his own choice. 

The relation of the subjunctive to the optative in protasis 
remains to be considered. The most common doctrine is that 
the subjunctive implies " possibility with prospect of decision," 
the optative "possibility without prospect of decision." There 
is also a general opinion that the optative implies less proba- 
bility or more uncertainty than the subjunctive. I confess, 
this question is by no means as simple as, the former ; and in 
first proposing the classification here advocated, in 1860, I 
accepted the former of these distinctions in a modified form. 
But later consideration has made me more and more doubtful 
whether any such distinction ever occurred to the mind of a 
Greek. When the optative in past general suppositions is 
excluded, it is evident that the optative in ordinary protasis 
refers to the future. This important character of this optative 
is seldom made prominent by grammarians. But how does 
this futurity differ from that expressed by the subjunctive ? 
Fortunately, we have the same distinction in English ; for I 
cannot think any one will seriously doubt that, whatever 
difference was felt in Greek between ikv tovto ykvryrai and 
el tovto yivoiTo, in the cases in question, is still felt in English 
between if this shall happen (or if this happens, in a future 
sense,) and if this should happen. If this is granted, we may 
simply say that, wherever we should use the latter form in 
English, the optative would be used in Greek ; and wherever 
we should use the former, the subjunctive or future indicative 
would be the natural Greek form. Now if any one is dis- 
tinctly conscious of always implying greater ' ; probability" or 
more " prospect of decision " when he says if tliis happens (or 
shall happen) than when he says if this should happen, it will 
be hard to convince him that the Greek did not make the 
same distinction ; and it may be that he has unconsciously 
9 
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conformed his own usage in English to what he assumes to be 
the correct usage in Greek. I doubt exceedingly whether any 
one who never studied Greek (if such a person could be a 
competent judge of modal forms in any language) would 
explain the English usage in this way ; indeed, it is one of 
the hardest things in the world to state exactly the distinction 
which is felt between two such similar forms, — for which 
reason it is extremely easy to imagine it to be one of those in 
question or almost any other impalpable distinction that may 
be suggested. Every one will admit that it is often indifferent 
which of the two forms is used ; and in such cases it is some- 
times hard to attach the formula required by the common 
rules to each form of protasis. Does the proverb "If the sky 
falls, we shall catch larks " imply any greater " prospect of 
decision " than it would in the form " If the sky should fall, 
we should catch larks"? Did Demosthenes (Phil. i. p. 43, 
§ 11) imply that there was any nearer prospect of decision on 
the question of Philip's death when he referred to it in the 
words ay ovroc ti Tradrj, than when he repeated his supposition 
in the very next sentence in the form e'i n ttMoi ? Is not the 
essential distinction here merely one of vividness of expression 
or distinctness in the form of the supposition, entirely apart 
from any difference of the speaker's opinion on any subject ? 
If this is admitted for English, the burden of proof surely 
rests on him who maintains (as too many do, at least in 
practice) that the ancients had entirely different modes of 
thought from ourselves, and that what seems plain common 
sense in English may involve metaphysical subtleties in Greek. 
If this view is correct, the optative in ordinary protasis is 
merely a vaguer or less vivid form than the subjunctive for 
stating a future supposition, bearing a relation to the sub- 
junctive somewhat similar to that which the subjunctive itself 
bears to the future indicative. Thus we have three forms 
which may be used to express a future condition, differing 
essentially only in the vividness with which they state the 
supposition, — d ytv^atrai, if it shall happen; khv ytVj/rcu, if it 
happens (i. e. shall happen) ; and d yiroiro, if it should happen. 
I am far from denying that, when the subjunctive and 
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optative are brought into contrast in successive sentences, the 
subjunctive may be used in the supposition which the speaker 
regards as the more probable, the more likely to be fulfilled, 
the more dangerous, or which is for any other reason the more 
prominent in his mind. These distinctions, however, seem to 
me to stand to tbe more comprehensive one of greater and less 
vividness in the relation (if I may be allowed the expression) 
of species to a genus. If a speaker has at his command two 
forms for expressing substantially the same kind of supposi- 
tion, one of which is more vivid than the other, he will 
naturally choose the former for a supposition which he wishes 
to contrast with another in any of the respects above men- 
tioned. For this reason the future indicative may be used to 
express a more prominent supposition more vividly, and the 
subjunctive to express a less prominent one less vividly. 
Neither the future indicative nor the subjunctive nor the 
optative expresses any absolute amount of vividness or proba- 
bility ; it is only by contrast that these qualities sometimes 
appear relatively. In Dem. Cor. pp. 286, 287, § 176, we find 
el TrpoaipiitrofieOa in a supposition which the orator wishes to 
make especially vivid that he may warn his hearers against 
the consequences of the fulfillment of the condition ; still, it 
is a condition which he hopes and prays may never be fulfilled, 
and which in fact never was fulfilled. In the next sentence 
he uses av ireurOijT' Ifioi to express what he hopes will happen 
and what does actually happen ; but as he reserves the sub- 
stance of his plan for the next sentence, the weaker form here 
would seem to give greater prominence to the warning of the 
previous clause. This, however, is dangerous speculation ; 
for there can be little doubt that the two forms were some- 
times used when it is next to impossible that any deliberate 
plan could have affected the choice. Thus, when Isocrates 

(Archid. p. 138 A.) says, yv eO£\u>iJ.ev avoQvr]aKeiv vtrep ribv SiKaiwv, 
evSoKt/xricroiJiey' el Be (fiofir)ircfieda rovg kivSvvovq, elc 7roXAac Tapa)(ag 

KaTaarr\(TOfxev fyuae avrovg, it seems absurd to refine on the possible 
reasons for using the moods as he does rather than in the 
inverse order. All we can say with certainty is, that the 
Greek language had this variety of forms, which could be used 
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to express nice distinctions of thought, just as it had the 
distinction of the present and aorist subjunctive and others 
of the same nature ; but it by no means follows that the Greeks 
always used their finest tools. 

This not uncommon use of the future indicative and the 
subjunctive in successive conditions serves to illustrate the 
much rarer use of the subjunctive and optative in antithesis. 
The two favorite examples of the latter are in Dem. Cor. 
p. 276, §§ 147, 148 ; where it is said that the two optatives 
d trufiTreitim and el dariyo'tro introduce "the more improbable 
alternative" and "the condition which did not happen," as 
opposed to lav aiptOij and av y, which state " the very condition 
which was actually fulfilled," etc. (Holmes.) All this is 
very true. But it will be noticed that the two optatives belong 
to conditional sentences depending on past tenses in oratio 
obliqua, and for this reason alone are in the optative ; in the 
direct form in the speaker's mind all four conditions would 
have the subjunctive, and after a present or future tense the 
subjunctive must have been retained in all alike. After a past 
tense, where the option between the original forms and the 
same tenses of the optative was allowed, the orator twice 
chooses the more vivid form, that in which the idea was 
originally conceived, to express what (he implies) Philip had 
most at heart, and the optative to express the opposite alter- 
native. I cannot believe that there would have been any 
dhTerence in the use of the moods here if Philip's plan had 
failed, for there would still have been the same ground for 
distinguishing the two sets of conditions in respect to vividness. 
This example suggests and illustrates the remark to which 
the preceding argument has been tending, that the subjunctive 
and optative in common protasis may be said to differ very 
much (if not precisely) as they do in the dependent clauses 
of oratio obliqua after past tenses. The comments which I 
have quoted on the passage of Demosthenes show a feeling 
that this is so. It will be generally admitted that the direct 
form iav e\du>, tovto wotri<ru> can be expressed indirectly either by 

ifri eitv eXdri tovto iroii\oeiv Or by 'ifij el eXdot tovto Trmrjtreiv, with 110 

essential difference of meaning, the former being the less 
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common but more vivid form. What now could be more 
natural than that tav eXOy and el i\doi should difl'er here very 
much as they would differ in any other kind of sentence ? 
The same principle, I believe most firmly, holds in all similar 
cases in which option is allowed between the subjunctive and 
optative or between the indicative and optative, in construc- 
tions which partake of the nature of oratio obliqua. No other 
principle accounts satisfactorily for the frequent use of the 
subjunctive in final clauses after past tenses in the same sense 
as the optative, a usage familiar to all readers of Thucydides, 
and often explained in the most wonderful manner by com- 
mentators on particular passages. No one can try to apply 
the common rule that the subjunctive " brings the action of 
its verb down to the present time " to ten passages in suc- 
cession without seeing its utter absurdity. As all final clauses 
express the thought of the one who conceived the purpose, 
they are so far affected by the principles of oratio obliqua that 
they allow, after past tenses, either the original subjunctive or 
the same tense of the optative, the former being the rarer but 
more vivid form of expression. 

All forms of conditions have now been considered except 
those of present and past time which imply non-fulfillment. 
These are too familiar to need comment : one caution, however, 
is sometimes necessary against our old enemy " possibility." 
This construction implies merely that the condition is not or 
was not fulfilled; the supposition of the protasis, however, 
may be a possible one or an impossible one, according to 
circumstances. There is no more impossibility implied when 
we say if twice three were seven than when we say if twice three 
are seven, unless no more is meant by impossibility than is 
already involved in the non-fulfillment of the condition, — in 
which case the addition is superfluous. This confusion is 
especially to be avoided in defining the forms of wishes, which 
are conditional sentences without the apodosis. Wishes are 
often divided into " possible," expressed by the optative, and 
" impossible," expressed by the indicative ; as if the wish 
that our friends were here ! were " impossible " except from 
the present being beyond the chance of change, or as if that 
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the heavens would fall were " possible " except from the future 
being open to unlimited possibilities. It is clear that here, as 
in protasis, time is an essential matter in both classes, and 
possibility need not be considered. 

To sum up the results of this discussion in a tabular form, 
we have 

1. Four forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences, two with 
present and past, two with future conditions. 

(a.) 1. Present and past (particular) conditions implying 
nothing as to fulfillment. Indicative with el in protasis : any 
verbal form in apodosis. Ei irpkaaei rovro, raXwe i'x", if he is 
doing this, it is well. 

2. Present and past conditions implying non-fulfillment. 
Past tenses of indicative with el in protasis : same with av in 

apodosis. Et ertpaaae (eirpaE,e) rovro, KaXiot av uyev (io"xev), if he 

were doing (had done) this, it would be (would have been) well. 

(b.~) 1. Future conditions (more vivid form). Subjunctive 

with Lav (sometimes future indicative with el) in protasis: 

future indicative or some other future form in apodosis. 'Eov 

irpaa/r>) rovro (el irpa^ei rovro), KaXuig ?fei, if he shall do this, it will 

be well. 

2. Future conditions (less vivid form.) Optative with el in 
protasis : optative with av in apodosis. Et irpaaaoi rovro, ko\g>q 
a.v i\oi, if he should do this, it would be well. 

II. Two forms of General Conditional Sentences, one present 
and one past, — the apodosis expressing a customary or repeated 
action or a general truth. 

(a.) Present general conditions after verbs of present time : 

Subjunctive with edv in protasis. 'Edy nc rovro vpaaay, KaXoiQ 

e'x«, if any one (ever) does this, it is (always) well. 

(b.) Past general conditions after verbs of past time : 

Optative with el in protasis. E'i ric rovro wpatra-oi, KaXwc "X £,/ > if 

any one (ever) did this, it was (always) well. 

N. B. The last two forms are variations of I. (a.) 1, 
and are the only forms of general conditions which are 
distinguished by the construction. All others, therefore, 
are included in the last three forms of ordinary conditional 
sentences, (a.) 2, and (b.) 1 and 2. 
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The discussion in this paper has been confined to general 
principles, and all such matters as the use of el for lav with 
the subjunctive, the omission of av in the apodosis, as well as 
all the combinations of one form of protasis with another 
form of apodosis, have been excluded. It is important, how- 
ever, to notice the exact correspondence between the forms 
of protasis and those of conditional relative sentences, which 
becomes clear, as it seems to me, only when the present 
classification is adopted. It will be sufficient to give examples 
under the proper numbers. 

1. (a.) 1. "O ti exet, duxrei, he will give whatever he (notv) has. 
"A fir) olda, ov<? o'io/iat elSevai. PLAT. Apol. 21 D. 

2. "O ti 'ia\tv, eSwuev av, he would have given anything that he 
had (implying that he had nothing, like e'i n e<rxev). Ovk av 

ene\eipovfiev irparreiv a /j.r) r)Tnrrrafieda. PLAT. Charm. 171 E. 

(b.) 1. "0 n av ixy, Zixrti. he will give whatever he has (i. e. 
shall have*). "Orav d>) fir) oOtvu, Treiravaofiai, when I shall have no 
strength, etc. Soph. Antig. 91. 

2. "O ti exot, doirf av, he would give whatever he might have 
(commonly, whatever he had). <bayoi av onm-e (IovXoito, he would 
eat whenever he pleased. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 18. 

II. (a.) "O ti av £x»j, St'Swo-i, he (always) gives whatever he 

has. 'Lvfifiaxtiv tovtoiq eBeXovatv axavreg, o'iic av bpurat irapemcevarj- 

ftevovs. Dem. Phil. i. p. 42, § 6. 

(b.) "0 n exot, Id&ov, he (always) gave whatever he had. 0£c 

'tSot tvrdicrwe lovrae, riveq re elev r)pu>Ta, Kal iiret nvdotro lizr)vet. XEN. 

Cyr. v. 3. 55. 

In conclusion, I add a few remarks on the English sub- 
junctive in protasis, although I am well aware of my inability 
to deal properly with this subject. The English of our time, 
especially the spoken language, generally makes no distinction 
between present and future time in protasis, using if he does 
this to express all the various meanings which the Greek 

* Here we sometimes find the indicative, especially with Sans, that pronoun 
expressing the indefiniteness of the general condition sufficiently without the help 
of the verb. See Soph. Antig. 178 (S<ms pi Hirrerat), and compare Odyss. xiv. 
157 with II. ix. 313. So sometimes in the past form. This neglect to mark the 
general condition by the form of the verb occurs sometimes in common conditional 
sentences. See Soph. Trach. 944. 
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expresses by u tovto npaaau (in one sense), d irpafa, and iav 
irpaacrri (or 7rpa£»j) , and the Latin by si facit and si faciet (or 
fecerif). Some of our American Solons, among others those 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, have recently abol- 
ished the subjunctive as well as the future indicative in 
protasis, so far as they can, by expunging both from the 
statute books ; so that some of our laws have " Whoever 
steals," "If a clerk embezzles," etc., instead of the time- 
honored forms, "Whoever shall steal," "If a clerk shall 
embezzle" or "If a clerk embezzle." In the Massachusetts 

riot-act we now find, " If any persons are unlawfully, 

riotously, or tumultuously assembled in any city or town," 
etc. In Athens at least a law thus expressed would have 
been worthless against any rioters who were not already 
assembled when the law was passed. Still there is no doubt 
that this is the common English form, authorized by modern 
usage ; although it is to be regretted that our language should 
lose its power of expressing nice distinctions of thought, — a 
power which especially distinguishes the ancient languages, 
and the Greek preeminently, from the modern. For example, 
the English sentence, he said that, if they should pass this vote, 
the State would be saved, could be expressed in Greek in sixteen 
or more distinct forms, each depending on some delicate shade 
of meaning, or some degree of vividness or emphasis, which 
no modern language would attempt to express, the changes 
being confined to the last two verbs. It is one mark of the 
degeneracy of the modern Greek that it has lost the ancient 
distinction between the subjunctive and the indicative ; ypaftt 
and ypafri, not being distinguished in pronunciation, have now 
lost their distinctive force to the mass of the people. The 
scholars in Greece are doing their best to revive this, as well 
as other distinctions of the ancient language of their country, 
by observing the proper spelling in the written language : it 
would seem as if our tendency were rather to abolish whatever 
distinction of the kind has been left to us, and to make our 
present indicative do the work of both present and future. 

Still the English has a subjunctive, which is distinguished 
from the indicative in most verbs only in the third person 
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singular ; and it is still in good use, although it is to be 
feared that the levelling power of custom will soon obliterate 
it entirely. But on what principle do modern writers use the 
English subjunctive after if? I think that many writers 
would admit that they use it without thinking of any special 
distinction between if it be and if it is; while others are 
influenced by the supposed distinction between the correspond- 
ing classic forms, if it be being used where doubt is to be 
expressed, if it is where the writer believes his supposition is 
correct. How far such a distinction in English is now author- 
ized by usage I will not pretend to say ; it has been one of 
the chief objects of this paper to show that no such distinction 
is found in either Greek or Latin. 

If we look at the English translation of the Bible, which 
represents the language when the subjunctive was in full use, 
we find the Greek subjunctive in the New Testament invariably 
translated by the subjunctive or the future (except where it is 
expressed by a participle), never by the present indicative. 
But this investigation proves too much ; for the same transla- 
tion is equally consistent in expressing the Greek present 
indicative by the English subjunctive. Thus " if it fall," — 
" if any man shall say unto you," — "if a house be divided," — 
" if any man say unto you," — " if thy brother trespass against 
thee, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him," — " if another 
shall come," — are translated from kav kfiTivr), — kav tiq eiwrj, — kav 
niKia fitpiaBT,, — kav tiq ciirr], — kav afiaprr/ 6 a^eXipOQ crov, .... ical kav 
fitravortari, — kav a.\\og t'Xfli/. But we also find, " if the light that 
is in thee be darkness," d to fo>Q <tk6toq e<mV,~ ^" if Satan cast 
out Satan," d knflaWu, — " if he be Christ," d ovtoq kanv 6 
Xptirroe, — "if David call him Lord," el m\e~i,-^-"if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ," d Tie Tvevfia ovk ?%"• It is plain 
that no principle as to the distinction of the subjunctive and 
indicative can be derived from this source ; and yet here, if 
anywhere, the Greek distinction would have been followed 
if it had been recognized. But although no such forms as 
"if he does" or "if it is" are found in our Bible, it will be 
noticed that the form in -est and similar forms of the second 
person singular were allowed after if, as if these forms were 
10 
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looked upon as belonging to the subjunctive also. Thus 
(Matth. v. 23), "If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest," etc. Compare (Exod. xx. 25) " And if thou 
wilt make me an altar, .... for if thou lift up thy tool," etc. 
The form in -eth is very common in conditional relative sen- 
tences, where the future indicative is regularly used; thus, 
" whosoever toucheth," — "whosoever looketh;" — but also, 
"whosoever shall put away his wife," — "whosoever shall 
marry," — "whoso sheddeth man's blood."* We find as little 
help in the language of Shakespeare ; thus we have in Mac- 
beth, " If such a one be fit to govern, speak ; " "If it be mine, 
keep it not from me;" "Let me endure your wrath if't be 
not so ;" but just below the last example, "If this, which he 
avouches, does appear." In Bacon (Maxims of the Law, ix.) 
we find the following : " If I. S. devise land by the statute of 
32 H. VIII., and the heir of the devisor enters and makes a 
feoffment in fee, and feoffee dieth seized, this descent bindeth." 
So, "If the land after descend to me, I shall never be re- 
mitted." Again (Ibid, xii.), " If a man recovers by erroneous 
judgment, and hath issue two daughters, and one of them is 
attainted, the writ of error shall be brought," etc. In turning 
over the pages of the Spectator, I find fifty instances of the 
present indicative after if, without meeting any of the sub- 
junctive ; this can hardly be accidental. The following extract 
from Macaulay's Essay on Church and State will not disclose 
very plainly the principle which that writer followed : "If the 
propagation of religious truth be a principal end of govern- 
ment, as government ; if it be the duty of a government 
to employ for that end its constitutional power ; if the 
constitutional power of governments extends, as it most 
unquestionably does, to the making of laws for the burning of 

*In the Lord Chief Justice's charge in the Tichborne trial (170th day) are 
some excellent remarks on the accuracy of the French in saying " when he shall 
come," etc., where in English we say "when he comes," etc. The defect here 
noticed, however, is seen chiefly in modern English; for the English of the Bible 
is as accurate as French, and in some respects even more so Thus in 2 Cor. iii. 
16, we have when it shall turn=qitand il se tournera; see also 1 Cor. xv. 28 ; Luke 
xii. 10, whosoever shall spta!c=quiconque parlera ; see also John xv. 16. But in 
John v. 43 (above quoted in Greek) we have if another sliall come=si un autre vient, 
where the old English had the advantage; see also Luke xii. 38, xix. 31. 
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heretics ; if burning be, as it most assuredly is, a most effectual 
mode of suppressing opinions, why should we not burn ? If 
the relation in which government ought to stand to the people 
be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, a paternal relation, we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that persecution is justifiable." 
Just below he says : " If a boy plays truant at church-time, a 
task is set him." Again, we find if it be true and if experi- 
ence shows, both in the same paragraph. It might be thought 
that Macaulay was unwilling to use any other subjunctive 
than be, which indeed is the one that most frequently occurs 
in modern English. Mr. Gladstone writes (Studies on Homer, 
i., p. 18), "If Homer is not fully studied in our universities," 
and in the next page, " If my estimate of those purposes be 
correct." Again (p. 39), "If it be contended," and (p. 80) 
"If such there has been." 

These instances are quoted here not by way of criticism, 
but partly to show the utter want of any principle in modern 
English on the subject, and partly to incite some one who can 
speak with authority on English syntax to investigate the 
question historically, and show us, if possible, what is the 
correct usage according to the traditions of the language. 
If it is true (or if it be true), as I fear it is, that ho one can 
define the correct usage of the present day, even so far as to 
tell us what is the distinction recognized by our best writers 
between if it be and if it is, or if no two opinions on this ques- 
tion would agree, such uncertainty and such laxity of usage 
are surely no credit to our scholarship or to our language. 



